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Memorabilia. 


QUE Huntington Library Bulletin, of 
which we have just received No. 6, dated 
November of last year, is a strikingly inter- 
esting publication. In particular, we have 
here an article by Mr. Hardin Craig, en- 
titled ‘ Hamlet’s Book,’ which discusses the 
relation of ‘Hamlet’ to the ‘ De Consola- 
tione’ of Girolamo Cardano. Thomas 
Bedingfield’s translation was brought out 
twice in the seventies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the correspondences between pas- 
sages in it and passages in ‘ Hamlet,’ especi- 
ally the ‘ To be or not to be’ soliloquy, have 
not escaped editors of the play. It has, how- 
ever, been pointed out that the resemblances 
point rather to acquaintance with Comfort 
literature in general than to Cardan’s book. 
Mr. Craig, upon a closer study, finds more 
numerous and more significant resemblances, 
which go deeper into the conception of Ham- 
let that Shakespeare may be supposed to have 
been working out. They suggest to Mr. Craig 
that ‘Hamlet’ is intended as a “‘slightly 
less personal tragedy and a more broadly 
human tragedy’’ than it is usually thought 
to be. That is to say, Hamlet is not a too 
sensitive spirit afflicted with assaults of 
cowardice when confronted with a formidable 
and repulsive duty, but rather stands for 
humanity ‘‘ struggling against the totality 
of man’s earthly tribulations.’’ Some of the 
parallels between Shakespeare and Cardan 
cited here are included among parallels be- 
tween Shakespeare and Montaigne. On this 
Mr. Craig remarks that Cardan, ‘‘ more per- 
sonal and passionate,’’ is also more concerned 
with the trial of grief for a friend’s death 
than Montaigne, who is chiefly occupied with 
a man’s preparation for his own death. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that both 
Cardan and Montaigne go back to Cicero. 
‘A Tract long attributed to Milton,’ by 


Mr. P. S. Havens, discusses the ‘ Letter 
Written to a Gentleman in the Country, 
touching the Dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment .. .’ signed ‘‘N.LL.,’’ on the title- 
page of which (the copy in the British 
Museum) Thomason has written “by Mr. 
John Milton.’’ One of the two copies of this 
tract in the Huntington Library has writ- 
ten on the title-page, in a seventeenth- 
century hand, the words ‘‘ Jo" Hall,” and at 
the end, ‘‘ John Hall. Dunelmens.’’ Mr. 
Havens argues that both the style of the 
letter and the reference to Rabelais tend to 
support this ascription. Hall was a friend 
of the translator of Rabelais, Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, and had written under the name 
““J. de la Salle’’ a poem prefixed to the 
translation of the first book of Rabelais. The 
mention of infirmity, which has been taken 
to indicate Milton, would in 1653 suit Hall 
equally well. 


WE have received the following suggestion 

concerning the close of ‘ Hamlet’ upon 
seeing the play as now acted at the New 
Theatre : 

“T was led, by the inevitable abrupt- 
ness of the close, to reflect how little 
use, on the whole, is made in the theatre of 
the voices, merely as sound, of the miscel- 
laneous company on the stage. After Ham- 
let’s death, with so many others lying dead 
around, but plenty of living people about, 
there is a stillness quickly broken by the 
arrival of Fortinbras. But that arrival, 
though admirable as a pictorial effect, is not 
dramatically as impressive as it ought to be 
partly because it follows too suddenly upon 
Hamlet’s death, and partly because there is 
nothing going on which the life and vigour 
of Fortinbras have at once to bear down and 
re-animate. (‘The rest is silence,’ is any- 
how broken by Horatio’s speech). What 
seems needed is some action—in particular 
some sound—that should give the feeling of 
more prolonged time, and produce disturb- 
ance to be quelled. Would not both these 
purposes be served—and withal some natural- 
ness be added to the scene—by outcries or 
wailing somewhere in the company of the 
survivors, to which the coming of Fortinbras 
should put an end? I cannot recall in 
other productions of ‘ Hamlet’ I have seen 
what was contrived here, and I do not 
recall any observations on this point in ac- 
counts of the Elizabethan stage. Does our 


use of the crowd, or of a company of actors 
on the stage, differ from the use made by the 
Elizabethans ?”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN FRAMPTON’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE TOBACCO-PLANT. 


(HE earliest known account in English of 
the tobacco-plant is found in John 
Frampton’s ‘ Joyfull newes out of the newe 
founde worlde’ (London, 1577). This is a 
translation of a treatise by Nicolas Mon- 
ardes, entitled ‘ Primera y segunda y tercera 
partes de la historia medicinal de Jas cosas 
que se traen de nuestras Indias Occidentales, 
que sirven en Medicina’ (Seville, 1574). 

A new edition of the English work was 
published in 1925. In a very interesting in- 
troduction Dr, STEPHEN GASELEE remarked 
that Frampton had interpolated quite a long 
passage in his translation of the Spanish 
text (Vol. i., pp. 92-98). This addition is 
of considerable importance, since it des- 
cribes how Jean Nicot, the French ambassa- 
dor at Lisbon, first became acquainted with 
the tobacco-plant there in 1559. Dr. GasELEB 
concluded that the passage must have been 
Frampton’s original work; he says: 


We owe a great debt to Frampton for an ac- 
count of Nicot’s discovery of the herb, and an 
abstract of the report which he sent to France 
about it; and it is perhaps not fanciful to 
suppose that this may have paved the way for 
its first use in England (p. xxvii). 


I recently discovered that the account is 
really translated from a popular French 
work, ‘L’Agriculture et Maison Rustique,’ 
by Charles Estienne and Jean Liébault (2nd 
ed., Paris, 1570, Livre ii., Chap. 76). The 
following is the first paragraph of this chap- 
ter :— 

Nicotiane, encor que depuis peu de nes 

e 
a 


soit cogneue en France, tient ce neantmoins 
premier lieu entre les herbes medicinales, 


raison de ses vertus singulieres & quasi divines, 


telles que tu pourras entendre cy apres: de 
laquelle par ce que nuls de ceux, tant anciens 
que modernes, qui ont escrit de la nature des 
plantes, n’en ont fait mention, j’ay bien voulu 
scavoir l’histoire entiere, qu’ay entendue d’un 
mien seigneur, premier auteur, inventeur, & 
apporteur de ceste herbe en France, pour la 
rediger par escrit, & fin de delivrer de peine 


ceux qui en ont ouy parler, mais ne cognoissent | 


l’herbe ny ses effects. 
This is Frampton’s version :— 


Nicotiane, although it bee not long since it | 


hath beene knowen in Fraunce, notwithstand- 


ing it deserveth Palme and Price emong all 
other Medicinable herbes, it deserveth to 
stande in the first rancke, by reason of his 
singuler vertues, and as it were almost to be 
had in admiration, as hereafter you shall un- 
derstande. For that none such as of auncient 
tyme, nor of late daies, that have written the 
nature of plantes, did ever make mention 
thereof. I have therefore learned the whole 
History therof, the which I learned of a gentle. 
man my very freende, the first authour, in- 
venter, and bringer of this hearbe into 
Fraunce, thought goed to publishe 
it by writyng for their sakes, that have so often 
hearde speakyng of this saied hearbe, and yet 
neither knewe the Hearbe, nor the effects 
thereof. (‘ Joyful newes,’ ed. 1925, p. 92). 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Frampton had any motive in concealing the 
names of the original authors. I notice that 
| Charles de |’EKcluse, who published a Latin 
| translation of Monardes’ work in 1574, re- 
fers in a footnote to the ‘ Maison rustique,’ 
but does not quote from it. 

Dr, AGNres ARBER has already pointed out 
in ‘N. and Q.’ (cliv. 382) that Frampton’s 
illustration of the tobacco-plant is a repro- 
duction of the figure in ‘ Stirpium adver- 
saria nova,’ by Pietro Pena and Mathia de 
V’Obel (London, 1571). This appears to 
have been the first figure of this plant ever 
published, although others by Monardes 
(Seville, 1571), and Jacques Gohorry (Paris, 
1572), followed very closely. Count Corti 
has stated in his ‘ History of Smoking ’ (Lon- 
don, 1931, p. 61), that an earlier drawing 
is to be found in the 1563 edition of Rembert 
Dodoens’ ‘ Cruydeboeck.’ I believe, however, 
that this is an error; as far as I can dis- 
cover, Dodoens did not describe the true 
| tobaceo-plant, named by him Hyoscyamus 
| peruvianus, until 1574. 

OcKENDEN. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 

| (See clxvii. 363, 400, 438 ; ante pp. 5, 42). 

Sr. Evopock. Feby. 2, 1850. 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A Chapelry under 8. Minver. The lonely 
little Church is with difficulty found, being 
_almost buried in the Sand Hills, which rise 
as high as its roof. But the Spire rising 
above these hills can be seen at a_ mile 
| distance across this desolate region. ; 
| The Church is by no means devoid of in- 
terest. It has a Chancel & Nave, with short 


| §. Aisle to the Eastern part only, and 4 
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§. porch terminating the Aisle. On the N. 
side stands a small plain Tower surmounted 
by an octagonal broad spire of stone. The 
Tower is without buttress and has scarcely 
any opening in it. It is attached to a small 
ranite Transept, forming a kind of vesti- 
ule to it. The Spire has on alternate sides 
trefoil-headed belfry windows pedimented. 
On the N. of the Nave are no windows. The 
W. window may have been M. pointed but 
now modernised 

The Southern windows are Third p. 2 
square-headed, of 2 lights, and one flat- 
headed. The E. window of the Chancel has 
3 lights surmounted by a label, probably of 
late character. The S. Arcade is late Third 
Pd., with 3 Tudor Arches, and short Cornish 
piers. The roofs are coved and ribbed. 
There is a square recess in the N. wall of 
the Chancel. An ascent to the Chancel, but 
no arch. Also a stone bench along the N. 
side of the Chancel. The Altar very mean 
and not enclosed. There ‘are a few ancient 
wooden bench-ends with carving. The Font 
Norman; a circular bowl on a stem of like 
form, with cable moulding under the base 
of the bowl. The steeple opens internally 
by a plain arch. The whole has a very for- 
lorn and neglected appearance, and the sand 
has risen so high as to make it easy to ascend 
the wall and walk between the roofs of the 
Nave and the Aisle, whence a view into the 
Church is easily obtained through a kind of 
sky-light. Said to have been built 1430. 
The Tower forms a kind of Transept. 

[Salmon, p. 98]. 


Sr. Feock. (St. Feoch). 


This Church is Perpr., 
sort consisting of Nave and Chancel un- 
divided with S. aisle, North Transept and S. 
porch. The belfry is situated at some distance 
West of the Church and is a low square Tower 
with pointed roof of very plain character, 


22 August 1863. 


outskirts of the uneven Churchyard. 

no architectural character but is picturesque 

— being covered with ivy. There are 3 
s. 


The Church was repaired and put into good 
condition in 1844. The arcade within is of 
fone’ and has 6 Tudor-shaped arches on 

ht piers of the usual kind with octagonal 
caps. There is nothing to mark the 
Chancel but a better kind of roof coved with 
tibs and bosses and a cornice of foliage. The 
Transept opens by a wide Tudor arch on 
shafts. The windows are all Perpr., mostly 


of the Cornish | 
| lancet window. 


of 3 lights. The E. window has shafts with 
capitals and foliage and some of the windows 
have stained glass mostly new. One win- 
dow on the N. is square-headed. The seats 
are mostly open. There is an organ on the 
ground at the West end. The Font is a new 
one of black marble having some Norman 
ornament. 

The Sacrarium is laid with pretty new tiles 
and the Decalogue &c. are in black letter. 
The 8. porch has doorways of granite, the 
inner having an obtuse arch with good 
mouldings the inner one flowered. In 
the Churchyard is a nice ancient cross. The 
Churchyard occupies a curious hollow or 
basin shaded with fine trees but with some 
uneven ground, and the appearance of the 
Church sunk in the hollow and its detached 
belfry is rather remarkable. Over the Chan- 
cel a new Spirelet has been placed. 

Like detached belfries occur in Cornwell 
at Gwennap, Talland, Lamorran. 

[Salmon, p. 103]. 


Forrasury. St. Symphorian. 6 Feb. 1850. 

A forlorn-looking Church, which, like the 
two last-named [Tintagel and Trevalga} 
presents some early features, as it is 
said to do some other Churches near the 
coast in this part of the Country. The 
situation is very bleak and _ exposed. 
The plan is a Nave; South Transept and 
Porch; Chancel with North Chapel, and a 
West Tower. The work is very rude and 
there are some singularities. The Chancel 
opens to the N. Chapel or Aisle by 
very coarse plain semi-circular arches upon 
imposts, and there is a very odd-shaped arch 
set obliquely as a hagioscope and cutting off 
the angle. On the 8S. of the Chancel is one 
The E. window of the N. 


_ Chapel is a triplet, that of the Chancel very 


badly mutilated. There are no windows at 
all on the N. of the Nave. No Chancel arch, 


no | but part of the rood-screen remains, of plain 
set upon a sudden eminence rising at the | 


It has | 


work and much injured. The roof of the 
Nave is open, that of the Chancel meanly 
ceiled. The interior blocked by pues. The 
Tower arch is pointed but without moulding. 

The Tower is remarkably plain and has 
no window, door, or any other opening. The 
porch adjoins the S. Chapel and is entirely 
of stone, with moulded pointed outer door. 
The ground rises considerably on the N. side. 
The font has a circular bowl parquetry 
carved in cross lines. 

The Arch to the South Transept is very 
plain & semi-circular, perhaps very early. 

In the Churchyard is a large cross. 
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Some ancient bench-ends remain with 
varied emblems. 


[Salmon, p. 67]. 
Fowey. St. Finbarrus. 30 Jan. 1850. 


A fine Church is some points exhibiting 
work of a superior kind to what is usually 
found in Cornwall. It consists of Nave & 
Chancel, undivided N. & S. aisles, South 
porch & W. tower. The S. aisle is wide & 
continued to the E. end, the N. aisle, which 
is much narrower & and has a lean-to roof, 


ends one bay short of the E. end. The Nave | 


is lofty and has the appendage unusual in 


this County of a Clerestory continued quite | 


to the end of the Chancel. 
very fine lofty one of Third P. character 
erected in 1466. It has a battlement & 4 


octagonal panneled pinnacles at the angles, | 


corner buttresses & is 3 stages in height 


divided by horizontal bands of panneling. 
There is also a panneled band near the base 


and some small pinnacles are set on the but- 
tresses. The west door has good continuous 
mouldings & panneled spandrels containing 
quatrefoils. Over it a window of 4 lights. 
The N. aisle is plain without parapet & but 
little seen, being very near to the great 
mansion of the Austins called Place House. 


The South front which is conspicuously seen | 
has an embattled parapet & pinnacles on | 


the buttresses. The South porch is curious 
from having its entrance on the E. and W. 
walls & not on the S. front. This seems to 
arise from the steepness and sudden rise in 
the ground. The E. & W. doors of the porch 
are of singular character late & not very 
pure, the arch depressed. The outer mould- 
ing has a kind of spiral ornament at first 
sight resembling Norman, the inner is on 
shafts with octagonal sculptured capitals. 


The porch has a parvise & a battlement & a. 


stone groined roof with central boss, the ribs 
form shafts at the angles & are moulded. 
The door leading into the Nave has panneled 


spandrels & over it a niche with a rose in| 


e apex. In one of the angles of the porch 
is a benatura upon a shaft. 
very lofty and handsome. On each side a 
fine tall arcade apparently M.P. (probably 
1336). There are 4 lofty arches with con- 
tinuous orders carried down octagonal col- 
umns without capitals resembling those at 
Lostwithiel. 
3 lights but only appear on the N.- 

Those of the N. aisle also of 3 lights are 
of very similar character. Those of the S. 


aisle are of 4 lights 3d. p. without foliation; 


The tower is a. 


The interior is | 


The Clerestory windows are of | 


| the rear arches have shafts with octagonal 
| capitals. The E. window of the Chancel of 
| 5 lights 3 pd. & pretty fair. There is an 
ascent to the Chancel by 3 steps, the only 
| mark of distinction. The Chancel opens to 
the S. zisle by only one arch which is wide 
of Tudor form springing from shafts with 
| octagonal capital & sculptured granite 
‘abacus. The E. window of the S. aisle is of 
| 5 lights & below it is the Sacristy. The roof 
of the centre aisle is coved, panneled with 
ribs & bosses & angel figures in the cornice. 
That of the S. aisle is flat & plainly pan- 
| neled. The tower arch is a lofty one with 
/mouldings & shafts partly masked by a West- 


gallery. The has Jacobean carv- 
ing. The Font is early, a circular cup hav- 
ing round the upper part a course of stars 
& rude flowers. There are a_ few post- 
_ Reformation brasses & a gaudy Jacobean 
monument. The Church is pued. 

The Church is said to have been partly re- 
built in 1336 & again in 1466. 

The hoods of the porch doors have square- 
flowered corbels. 

[Salmon, pp. 104-8; Dr. R. T. Cam, 
'* Church of St. Finbarrus Fowey ’]. 


St. GENwys, (St. Genesius). 
January 23, 1857. 


This secluded church is very romantic in 
its site, on a kind of platform surrounded 
by sloping hills, within sight of the wild 
_ western sea. There is however an abrupt 
rising of the ground in the Churchyard 
_which indeed rises so high as quite to over- 
top the short rude Tower. The plan is a 
/ common Cornish one, of trefoil arrangement, 
the centre portion extending a little eastward 
of the Aisles. At the W. end is a low Tower 
of very rude character and surmounted by a 
pointed roof of slates, which forms the re- 
ceptacle for the bells. There are very few 
openings in the Tower, and those small and 
slit-like ; it has no buttresses and seems to 
be of very early period. The openings have 
obtuse arches and there is a very singular 
arch between the Tower and the Nave, rude 
Norman to all appearance, with imposts 
quite low and more resembling a doorway, 
but very thick and not exactly resembling 
any other specimen. The body of the Church 
is perpendr., the material mixed slaty stone 
and granite. The S. porch is of the latter, 
the outer door having label and panneled 
_spandrels, the inner door of Tudor shape and 
continuous. The roof of the } gery is cradle- 
‘formed. The arcades are each of 4 bays and 
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the space of one bay is cut off by a modern | ficant when, as in this place, the collocations 
partition with the Royal Arms in its upper | of words are decidedly unusual. But the 
part, so as to enclose the Chancel. The | presence of this echo gives a kind of weight 
Southern arches are very wide and plain, to the less obvious one, five lines later, in 
of Tudor form, with octagonal columns. The | ‘ The Beryl Song’ : 

Northern are not uniform, the 1st from the Hark, a voice cries “ Flee! ” 

W. is like those of the S., and has octagonal Woe! woe! what shelter have We? 

piers, the others are also Tudor in form, | which catches to my ear the music of ‘ To 
but with much finer moulding and clustered | One in Paradise,’ Il. 10-11: 


iers of the Cornish form, the shafts having | A voice from out the Future cries 
assed capitals and a kind of square abaci. | “On! On!”—but o’er the Past 
The windows are chiefly of square heads and | (Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 


3 lights. At the E. ends pointed, that FE. — Mute, motionless, aghast! ; 

of the Chancel of 4 lights and very flat. in a surprising fashion, perhaps more inter- 
The roof of the Nave has been modernized ; | esting psychologically than artistically, but 
those of the aisles are cradle form, with worth recording. 


ribs and bosses, the ribs flowered and cornices O 
ornamental. AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEMOR- 
There are traces of rude niches in | 


ANDUM.—The amusing undated mem- 
the 2 Eastern angles of the Chancel. There | gyandum given below occurs in vol. xxxii. 


‘but the |°f the Halliwell-Phillipps collection of old 
lelds, eur-de- 


& bills, accounts and inventories in the Manu- 
dont script Division of the Library of Congress: 


ter, sculptured with a range of plain pointed ll 
arches on a face. the stem octagonal on | cosen Green Statt utler lg 
a square step. ye Greasye Cooke lg 
{Salmon, p. 109]. | 
: ye ffat coach man 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. | jis _postillion 
Lancaster. Monseur le Gardinere (?) 
(To be continued), _ Ist yeoman of ye celler 10 
| 2 yeoman of ye celler 10 
| ye —— Groome of ye chamber 10 
| er assistant 5 
CHOES OF POE IN ROSSETTI’S ye Gentleman of ye horse 19 
‘BERYL SONG.’—Dante Gabriel Ros- ye chattellaine 15 
setti so frankly admitted how much Poe’s Marion H, Apprineton. 


‘Raven’ had to do with the genesis of ‘The Washington, D.C. 


Blessed Damozel,’ that one expects to find | (}HANGING LONDON. — 1, 295, Regent 
echoes of the American poet in his other Street. The premises of Boosey and 
verse. This is certainly not very gen | Hawkes, the music-publishers, built 1870, 
perceptible at a casual reading. But two a1 to be replaced by a modern building from 
brief passages in ‘ The Beryl Song’ are strik- 4 yp), : 

ingly Poesque; and while in no way suggest. "2. ‘The statue of Sir Robert Peel at the 
ing anything but a subconscious echoing of | junction of Cheapside and Newgate Street. 
familiar phrases, the fact that the echoes oh Sule. hes boon 
come so close together, yet not from a single o? : 


to the Police College, Hendon. 
adit Line 27 of Ros- be closed at the end of April and used 
setti’s poem, __ 4, Charing Cross Pier. This has recently 


Who eo shall dissever her soul from its joy been removed to Stepney to be broken up. 
orever 


5. ‘* Constable’s Firs,’?’ Hampstead Heath. 
reminds one at once of the end of the fifth | This famous group was felled on 7 Jan., by 


stanza of ‘ Annabel Lee’ : order of the L.C.C. Many of the trees had 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul — died of old age and a few weeks ago a fence 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee _was put round them. 


Such resemblances are usually only signi. J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers. Queries. 


CADEMIA LEONARDI VINCI.—In the 
Bodleian Library there are two Rawlin- 

son MSS., both of Irish provenance, which 
have pasted on the inside of the binding 
cover what may be described as a ‘‘ book- 


plate,’ consisting of an engraved circular | 
device of interlaced work round an internal | 


circular medallion which bears the legend : 
Academia Leonardi Vinci, Academia Leon- 
ardi being written round the circumference 
of the medallion and Vici (i.e., Vinci ’’) 
within it. 

In the article on Leonardo in the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ’ (11th edn.) I find the 
following (p. 449) : 


The occurence of the words 


Leonardi Vinci” on certain engravings, done | 


after his drawings, of geometric “knots” or 
puzzle-patterns . . . helped to give currency 
to this impression [that Leonardo had been at 


the head of a regularly constituted academy | 
of arts and sciences at Milan] not only in Italy | 
but in the North where the same engravings | 
The whole | 
- he had | 


were copied by Albrecht Diirer. 
notion has been proved mistaken . . 
no school in any proper sense except his studio, 
and his only scholars were those who painted 
there. Of these one or two, as we have evi- 
dence, tried their hand at engraving: among 
their engravings were these ‘knots,’ which, 


beings things of use for decorative craftsmen | 
to copy, were inscribed for identification, and | 
perhaps for protection as coming from the. 


Archademia Leonardi Vinci .. . 


This passage seems sufficiently to explain 
the origin of the “ book-plate’’ above re- 
ferred to. The history of one of the Bodleian 
MSS. is fairly completely known, 


quarter of the seventeenth century. But it 
is possible that it was inserted by Ware, 
through whose hands the MS. passed, though 


none other of his MSS., so far as I am aware | 


(except the other Rawlinson MS. mentioned 
above) contains it. Ware’s arms are on the 
binding on the outside; and if it could be 
established that the binding was his, one 


could no doubt attribute the insertion of the | 


“book-plate’’ to him. Unfortunately I 


have omitted to compare this binding with | 


others of Ware’s MSS. 

I should be grateful for any references to 
the literature of the ‘‘ Academia Leonardi 
Vinci,’ and these designs. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 


Achademia | 


and it. 
seems likely that the ‘‘ book-plate was in- 
serted by an owner of the MS. in the first | 
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UNTING IN SURREY IN THE XVIII 

AND EARLY XIX CENTURY.—I am 
endeavouring to collect information on this 
subject, and would ask if any reader could 
help me. 

Sir Robert Walpole instituted the Satur 
day holiday in the House of Commons so that 
he could get a day’s hunting. He lived at 
Chiswick. Did he hunt in Surrey? 

ONSLOW. 
“QILVER JUBILEE.”—What authority 
is there for the use of this term to de- 
note the celebration of a twenty-five years’ 
| anniversary ? 


¢ 


[NNS BURNT IN THE GREAT FIRE, 

—Does there exist any list of the inns 
and taverns razed by the Great Fire, or any 
record to show which of those destroyed were 
rebuilt? Failing the existence of such a list, 


does there exist a record of London inns and 
_ taverns, giving the location of each, immedi- 
ately prior to 1666? 

Henry Bateson. 


RTICHOKE TAVERN, BLACKWALL. 

—What is known of this tavern, which 

is said to have been the residence of Sebas- 

' tian Cabot at one time and at another of 

Sir Walter Raleigh? I would appreciate in- 

formation concerning its exact location and 
its early history. 


Henry Bateson. 


BE HISTORY OF NEW SCOTLAND 

YARD.—I would be grateful if your 
readers could tell me when the Special 
Branch of New Scotland Yard was formed, 
and anything especially pertaining to the 
formation. 

I am preparing a book on the history of 
the Special Branch. Where could I obtain 
information which would help me in this! 

New Scotland Yard tell me that they are un- 
able to give information. 

Frank S. Stuart. 


A QUERY FROM ‘ SHOCK-HEADED 

PETER.’—A_ lover of ‘Shock-headed 
Peter’ from babyhood, I have always been 
puzzled by the “ toy’ carried by the third 
of the boys in the story of ‘ The Inky Boys. 
It looks like a figure 8. Is there possibly 
any old-fashioned German toy like this? In 
' the ink-pot picture it might be two quoits, 
| but the way it is held in the first and last 
pictures is against this. Has the name of 


the translator ever become known? 
V. E. Puttre. 
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A COIN OR TOKEN OF GEORGE III. ~ 
Can any of your readers give me any 
information about a gold coin recently found 
in a garden? The coin, or token, is very 
thin, and measures about jin. in diameter. 
On the obverse is the King’s head, with the 
inscription Georgius II], Bei Gratia, and on 
the reverse the (Hanoverian) arms of Eng- 
land in a spade-shaped shield surmounted 
by acrown: The inscription on this side runs 
In Memory of the Good Old Days 1788. 
J. Luoyp. 


WO OLD LONG-CASE CLOCKS.—I have 
in my possession two long-case clocks, 


about which I am anxious to obtain inform- | 


ation. 

One is by ‘‘ Holland Chefter.’’ This dial 
is cream, circular, and the minutes and 
hours are in ordinary numerals, not Roman. 
The case is mahogany, the door being feath- 
ered. It is inlaid with an oval string on 
the door and a circle in front of the base. 
There is a panel between the door and the 


base which can be removed to get at the | 


pendulum. This panel is also inlaid with 
oval string. There is also inlay round the 
case at the base of the hood. This movement 
is eight-day with two weights and a gong. 
There is also a dial wheel showing the date. 
The case is about 8ft. high. 

The second clock is by Mackey of Wrex- 
ham—a smaller and older clock. The back 
consists of one piece of oak from top to bot- 
tom. The case is mahogany cut out of one 
piece, the saw-marks still visible. The dial 
is square, of brass, with a circular brass 
plate or ring carrying Roman numerals. 

This is a movement worked by one weight 
over an endless chain, running 24-30 hours. 

Any information about either or both of 
these clocks would be much appreciated. 
Perhaps some of your readers could tell me 
where I could find references to Mackey of 
Wrexham or Holland of Chester. 

These clocks have both been in the family 
for about a century so far as we can ascer- 
tain. 

The Chester clock keeps almost accurate 
time, only varying a few minutes in ten or 
eleven days. 

C. Morrram. 
()RIGIN OF WORDS WANTED. — Can 


any of your readers give the origin of 
the words (1) Carol; (2) Mass? 


(Tue Rev.) C. J. Reape. 


[l. The ‘O.E.D.’ supports the usual deriva- 
tion of “mass” from missa, a Latin verbal 


substantive from the past part. of mittere, the 
primary sense being ‘‘ dismissal.” It does not 
commit itself to any one of the different ex- 
planations of the use of the word, but mentions 
the formula at the close of the service: Ite, 
missa est, whence. it has been suggested, the 
name missa was transferred to the whole ser- 
vice. There is also the conjecture that missa, 
in its secular sense, could signify “ commis- 
sion,” “ official duty ” (for which there is not 
= satisfactory evidence), and that, with some 
| such meaning it was adopted as Latin equiva- 
| lent of Aeirovpyia, which, with a similar 
| development, was the corresponding Greek term 
| for the Eucharist. The earliest known examples 
| of the word missa go back to the last quarter 
of the fourth century. The old explanation 
that the “‘ dismissal’? was that of the cate- 
chumens preliminary to the eucharistic service 
is not now in favour. It should be noted that 
| missa in the early centuries, though predomin- 
| antly meaning the Eucharist, was also used for 
“* religious service ”’ in a general sense. (When 
Scott, in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ describes 
an “ evening mass ”—which seems to have been 
vespers—did he suppose himself to be going 
| back to the old use, by that time surely an 
| anachronism?—or was be simply making a 
mistake ?). 
| 2. The ‘O.E.D.’ inclines to derive “ Carol ” 
| —ultimately and by way of French and Italian 
forms which show that the first syllable was 
originally co—from the Greek chorus and its 
derivatives chorea, choraules. A derivation 
from corolla, a ring—i.e, a ring-dance—is pre- 
ferred by some. A Celtic derivation is pro- 
nounced out of the question. “ Ring-dance” is 
the earliest meaning of the word; the first 
quotation for a song in honour of the Nativity 
of Our Lord is from 1502. Obsolete senses are 
“a ring of standing stones ”’; “a small enclos- 
ure (or study) in a cloister ”’; and a “ chain.”} 


INSTEAD FAMILY.—I should be glad to 
hear of anything known about the Bin- 
stead family, to one of whom, Henry 
Binstead, Anna Maria Harper, of Ludlow, 
was married fairly early in the nineteenth 
century. 


H. Harper. 


ANKYN FAMILY OF KEPPOK.—I am 
| interested in this family and I should 
_ be grateful to anyone who could give me any 
| genealogical details thereof between 1510 and 
| 1720. A Margaret Rankyn of Keppok in 
1521 married Andro Andersoune of the Stob- 
Did a member of this Ran- 


cross family. 


kyn family migrate to Edinburgh early in 
the eighteenth century ? 
| JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


/(ARANT FAMILY OF BLAIRFINDY. — 
William Anderson of Glencarire, in 1684, 
married Helen Innes of Colquoich, and had, 
‘with other issue, a daughter Helen, who was 
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married to John Grant of Blairfindy. 
issue had they? 


What 
In the Longueiiil pedigree 


I find that David Grant of Blairfindy had a_ 


son, Captain David Alexander Grant, of the 
84th Regiment, who married, in 1781, Marie 
Charles Joseph, Baroness de Longueiil. 
What was the relationship between John and 
David Grant? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
RINTERS’ SLANG: 


WIDOWS.” — 1 


read in the Huntington Library Bulle- | 


tin for November, 1934, p. 155, that occur- 
ences of less than a full line at the top of 


Rasen in Lincolnshire, in 


the page are called by printers ‘‘ widows.”’ | 


How far back can this bit of slang be traced ? 
Is it still current? Is it generally 
throughout the trade or only by Oxford 
printers? There were fourteen ‘‘ widows ”’ 


IR EDWARD COPE. — Wanted, an 
account of his descendants in Northants, 
Suffolk and Dublin. After he left Canons 
Ashby he removed to Suffolk. The goldsmith 
Cope, of Dublin, was a descendant. Any 
information—especially of any of the name 
of John Cope—will be acceptable. 


EK. Corr. 


SWALLOWS IN WINTER.—A Press re- 

port announces the presence of swallows 
at Bishopbridge, a village near Market 
December and 
in January. This is surely an abnormal oc- 
currence, as these birds usually migrate in 
the early autumn. Have swallows been 


observed in England in these winter months 


in the 1865 ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ printed | 


at che Clarendon Press and withdrawn as 
unsatisfactory. 


A® 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


| * WINE” = 


ATTEMPT TO DUPE BY DRINK.— | 
A legend persists at Loughton, Essex, of | 


a certain manorial lord having attempted to | 
make all the householders of the parish drunk | 
at a supper, in order to prevent them carry- | 


ing out a right they possessed to lop trees in 
the forest. 

No real evidence exists that such an im- 
possible event ever took place. 


existing in any other part of the country? 
Frep. T. BRranp. 
26, Oakfield Road, Ilford, Essex. 


EWTER PORRINGER: DATE AND 


MAKER SOUGHT.—I should be glad if 
any reader could give me the date and maker 
of a pewter porringer marked as follows: 
The bowl—4ins. in diameter with small 
handles similar to the Scottish quaich—shows 


at the bottom, inside a five-petaled rose, in | 
the centre of which is the stamped mark of | 


an angel blowing a trumpet, above the letters 
I.v.E. The back of one of the handles bears 
the initials M.T.N. boldly stamped. 


A spoon, which has been with the bow] for | 


as long as I can remember, is plain and 
round-bo 

a partially obscured stamp of a crowned 
Tudor rose, in the bowl at the base of the 
stem. There appear to be initials on the 
circlet of the crown, but only the first and 
the last are legible. They are 1. and s. 


N. K. L. 


Can any | 
reader supply information of a similar legend | 


wled without decoration, but bearing | 


before, and if so, in what locality ? 
H. Askew. 


‘LEAD PENCIL.’’~Is the 
word ‘‘ vine ’’ still in use to indicate a 

lead pencil? ‘“* Vine’’ was an abbreviation 

of ‘‘ vine pencil.”’ 

H. Askew. 


ENJAMIN FAWCETT.—He was author 

of ‘ The Grand Inquiry: Am I in Christ 

or not?’ and ‘The Sacred Almoner on the 
| Trinity’ (1757-1780). Biography wanted. 
x. ¥. 


A QUOTATION IN .LAMB. — In his essay 
‘The Convalescent,’ Lamb compares the 
sick man to a monarch—a world unto himself— 
and quotes : “What a speck is he dwindled 
into! ”’ Page’s note is “ Unidentified. Conjec- 
_ ture, cliff scene in King Lear.” 

Is the reference not from the chapter on 
Vainglory ’ in ‘Humane Prudence’? Socrates 
shewed boasting Alcibiades a map of the world. 
“ Find Attica;—now point out your lands.”— 
|“ They are not marked.”’—‘‘ What a speck, ete.’ 


D. Carper. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED. —I 
should be grateful for being told what is the 

_ source of the quotation :— 

En vaine la terre te cache, 

Mon coeur te voit toujours. 


Surrtey H. Harper. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the attrac. 
| tive old-fashioned book ‘The Sedan 
Chair’ or some such title, dealing with flights 
to the Moon, Mars, inside the Pyramids ete. 


by a knight, Sir Wilfred? Our copy must be 
sixty years old, and has no title-page or first 
leaf, and each adventure has its own heading, 
so I cannot give the exact name of the book. 


V. E. 
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HEDELIN, THE ABBE D’AUBIGNAC. 
(clxvii. 440). 


EDELIN, the abbé d’Aubignac, died 
in 1677. His ‘Conjectures acadé- 
miques,’ in which he questioned the exist- 
ence of Homer with more audacity than 
learning, were not published till 1715. Per- 


rault having stated that the abbé had writ- | 


ten a book on this subject, Boileau said 
that he knew the abbé, who was a man 
of merit, especially in matters where poetry 
was concerned, but that his knowledge of 


Greek was limited. He added that he was | 


quite sure the abbé had never entertained 
an idea so absurd as the non-existence of 
Homer, unless by any chance he had done 
so at the end of his life, when his mind 
was failing. Bovin was a Professor of Greek, 
who attained to his great knowledge because 
his elder brother had shut him up in a gar- 
ret every day for three years with nothing 


but a Homer, a Greek grammar and a dic- | 


tionary. When he heard of the abbé’s 
theories from La Motte, who had published 
a translation of the Iliad abbreviated and 
corrected according to his own ideas, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ No one ever doubted the existence 
of Homer except Perrault.”’ 
be thought of the abbé’s learning, Boileau 
Was unjust in accusing him of suffering 
from senile dementia. But when the book 
was published it attracted little or no atten- 
tion, because in the same year the abbé Ter- 
rasson, a distinguished mathematician, with 
a great reputation for wit and erudition, 
produced a work on Homer which was widely 
read, not because of what he said about 


Homer, but because he discussed the possi- | 


bility of progress and the perfectibility of 
man, subjects which had an immense fascina- 
jn for Frenchmen in the eighteenth cen- 

ry. 
With the publication of Wolfe’s Prolego- 
mena in 1795, the flames of Homeric contro- 
versy broke out afresh. The Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, a retired cavalry officer who 
devoted himself to the study of ancient lan- 
guages, wrote an article on Homer and in 
it mentioned Villoison, the great humanist. 
In a letter that Villoison wrote to him in 
_—* there occurs the following pas- 

e : 

M. Wolf est un savant du premier mérite, 
mais i] est atteint de la maladie du siécle, de 


| la fureur d’innover. 


Whatever may | 


Cependant comme il est 
| presque impossible de trouver maintenant une 
_ erreur nouvelle, il n’a fait que resusciter celle 
_ de Vabbé d’Aubignac et il a eu soin de ’appuyer 
avec toutes les ressources que lui fournit sa 
vaste érudition. 


| He also expressed regret that Sainte-Croix 
| had not refuted 


Vopinion de Perrauit ou plutét celle de l’abbé 
d’Aubignac qui est développée plus au long 
| dans l’ouvrage de l’abbé Terrasson sur Homére. 


| 
| It has been suggested that Villoison might 


have taken up the cudgels earlier, in which 
| case the abbé d’Aubignac would have re- 
| ceived a rude knock or two, but he remained 
silent because he did not wish to advertise 
_a view on Homer of which he disapproved. 
See A. H. Rigault, ‘ Historie de la querelle 
| des anciens et des modernes.’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


MY DEAR DREAD” (clxviii. 47). — 
This phrase, with illustrative quota- 

tions, is to be found, apart from the 

'*O.B.D.,’ in several books of reference. 

| Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ has under Dread, 


_n.s. 13, “‘The person or thing feared; the 
| cause of fear.” 

| Let him be your dread. Isaiah. 

To thee, of all our good the sacred spring; 
To thee, our dearest dread; to thee, our softer 

king. Prior. 

The exact references, which Johnson omits, 
/are chap. viii. 13, and ‘An Ode to the 

(Queen ’ (Anne), xxvii. 9-10. 

In Robert Nares, ‘Glossary,’ edited by 
Halliwell and Wright, we get: 

Dread, as a substantive. A sort of respectful 
address to a person greatly superior, as an 
object of dread or veneration. Thus Spenser 
to queen Elizabeth: 


The which to hear vouchsafe, O 
dread, awhile. 


‘Faery Queen,’ Induction to Book 1. 
| Skeat, ‘Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words,’ gives us: 
| an object of reverence or awe Milton, Sam- 
| son, 1473, The 


Their once great 
before them. 
and Spenser, F.Q. i. 6. 2, Una his deare dreed. 


Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
ABRAHAM DE LA 


dearest 


ple shouting to behold 
read, captive, and blind 


S. DIARY OF 


PRYME (clxviii. 47).—This diary was 
printed by the Surtees Society in 1870, edited 
by Mr. Charles Jackson, with a memoir of 
the family by Mr. C. de la Pryme. 


The 
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diary was then in the possession of Mr. 
Francis Westby Bagshawe, of the Oaks, near 
Sheffield. Professor George Pryme, of Cam- 
bridge, had a copy, the publication of which 
he had in view in 1832. 
sentative of the family is the Rev. Alexander 
De la Pryme, of Wistow Lodge, Hunts, the 
Professor’s grandson. 
A. R. E. 


This diary, edited by Charles Jackson, was 
printed for the Surtees Society in 1870. The 
editor quotes the passage from Brewster’s 


ment that the MS. was in the possession of 
Professor Pryme, states ‘‘ That would be, 
however, on loan only, as the manuscript was 
then the property of W. J. Bagshawe, Esq., 
of the Oaks near Sheffield,’’ and adds: 


Mr. Bagshawe informs me that he is unable 


-ed., 1898), 
The present repre- | 


EGULATIONS CONCERNING SEARCH 
OF REGISTERS (clxviii. 25, 64). — 
Dale’s ‘ Clergyman’s Legal Handbook’ (7th 
p. 38, says [ut ante, p. 64), 
Sir Robert Phillimore, in his book on ‘ The 
Ecclesiastical Law’ (2nd ed., 1895) quotes 
the case of Dormer v, Ekyns (2 Barn. K.B., 


|p. 269), when 


parish. 


‘Life of Newton,’ and in a note to the state- | pens gers Vag = aaron 


to state for what length of time these two | 
manuscript volumes have been in the possession 


of his family, or, how, indeed, precisely they 
were at first obtained. His belief is that they 


were given by one of the de la Pryme family to | 
one of his ancestors, Mrs. Darling, who was | 


connected with Thorne, the last place at which 
the Diarist resided and where also he died 
(1704, aet. thirty-three]. 

E. G. B. 


MMON SENSE AS A _ FACULTY 
(clxvii. 458; clxviii. 29).—The following 


passage from P. H. Wicksteed’s ‘ Reactions | Thomas Flood, who left £3,000 to the parish 


between Dogma and Philosophy ’ 
p. 377, may be worth quoting : 


Both colour and sound are objects of sense. 
How do we know the difference between them? 


(1920). 


DAY,” 


relation with each other? Evidently by some — 
sense, for it is sense only that can perceive | 


them. But what sense? Not sight, for it 
can distinguish between blue and red or the 
presence and the absence of light, or different 
degrees or shades of these things, but how can 
it discern between a colour of which it has 
cognisance and a sound of which it can have 
none? 


either. Yet the 
and combining the data of the senses is the 
first step towards passing from mere sensation 
to intelligence. To meet this case Aristotle, 


And for like reasons the organ of com- | Pme : *e 
parison of the sense data cannot be the hearing | the verdict “ Guilty ” and of sentence that 


ower of relating, comparing, | 


followed by his Greek, Arabian, and scholastic | 
commentators, imagined a generally diffused or | 
“common” sense, that is to say, a sense which | 
had some internal organ capable of receiving | 


from the senses ‘ge irect from their objects) 
the reports of all alike, and of distinguishing 
between them and comparing them. And this 
is the meaning of the term “‘ common sense ” 
in the Schoolmen. 


Lawrence PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


And how can we bring them into any kind of | oy le 


an information was moved for in the Court 
of King’s Bench against Mr. Ekyns . . . for 
refusing to give Mr. Dormer copies of certain 
parts of a register belonging to that [Walton 
i The court said you have a righ 
f the parish; but 
cannot oblige the rector or curate to make you 
out either copies of those books or a certificate; 
for which reason they could not grant the 
motion. Upon this, counsel desired a rule to 
inspect those books. The Court said: Motions 
to inspect the public books of corporations, they 
grant without an affidavit; but on motions to 
inspect the public books of a parish, an affidavit 
in always requisite. By such affidavit, they 
said, too, it must be sworn, that the copies of 
them are necessary to be produced in evidence 
at a trial of a cause depending, and likewise 
that the inspection of those books to take copies 
has been demanded and refused. (p. 503). 
1 do not know how far recent legislation 
may have affected the position. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


CHELSEA (elxvii. 
260).—‘‘ Flood’s Day ’’ occurs annually 
on Jan. 13, when the benefactions of Luke 


when he died in 1860, are celebrated by a 


service at the parish church. Apart from 


this service, I am not aware of there being 
cial ceremonies connected with 
Fl Day.” 
Henry Bateson. 
IBBETING ALIVE (clxvii. 242, 280). - 
A record in the Middlesex County Ses- 
sion, 12 Dec., 1655, of the arraignment and 
trial of John Duke, ‘‘ for murdringe Thomas 
Tisdale of Graies Inn esq.,’’ bears record of 


Duke ‘‘Ss. in chaines ’’—that is, be hanged 
in chains. At first glance this might ap- 
pear to be equivalent to a sentence of gibbet- 
ing alive, but there seems little doubt that 
Duke, if executed, was hanged in the ordin- 
ary manner, but wearing chains, and that 
after execution his body was left affixed to 
the gallows-post or gibbet on which he had 
been hanged. It is probable that statements 
and entries of this type, particularly those 
relating to an earlier period, have been 1m 
terpreted at a later date as being authentic 
instances of gibbeting alive. I have searched 
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many legal Works and official records with- 
out finding any sentence of, or execution by, 
gibbeting alive, but the writings of Hart- 
shorne and Marks, mentioned at the last 
reference, appear to provide all the facts at 
present available. It would seem that gib- 
beting alive was never common and at most 
was carried out in a few isolated cases. 


Henry Bateson. 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. passim).—The 
Maoris of New Zealand have many names 
for the Milky Way, almost all proclaiming 
it as a fish. Mangoroa (Long Shark) and 
Ika a Mawi (The Fish of Maui, a mythical 
hero who was famed as a fisherman) are the 
most general. Among those names which do 
not compare it to a fish may be noted 
Tuahiwi nui o Rangi or Tuahiwi o Rangi- 
nui (The Great Ridge of the Heavens or the 
Ridge of Rangi-nui, the Sky Parent), and, 
employed in the Cook group, Mokeroa (Long 
Crocodile or Long Lizard). 

Australian aboriginal tribes on the Her- 
bert River in North-East Queensland, call 
the Milky Way Kooling — the road along 
which the ghosts of dead blackfellows find 
their way to the sky—and among the Dieri 
it is termed Kadri-pariwilpa—the River of 
the Sky. 

Henry Bateson. 

Queensland. 


NDROS FAMILY (elxviii. 48). — This 
family had nothing to do with the fam- 
ily of Anderson, that I have ever heard of, but 
with the family of Andrew, of Northamp- 
ton, England. The first of the Andros fam- 
ily that came to the Channel Islands was a 
John Andros, who came here in the train 
of Sir Peter Mewtas. John Andros mar- 
tied Judith de Sausmarez, daughter and co- 
heir as sister to George de Sausmarez, 
Seigneur of Fief of Sausmarez of Guernsey. 
He, John, died at Calais in 1554, and she in 
Guernsey in 1557. Their great-grandson, 
Amice Andros, who was born in September, 
1610. married Elizabeth Stone, daughter of 
Sir Robert Stone, Knt. Amice was cup- 
bearer to Charles I., 1632. He died in April, 
1664. His son was Sir Edmund Andros, 
1637-1714, Governor of Alderney. He, leav- 
img no son, was succeeded by his younger 
brother, George, whose daughter Anne, even- 
tually her father’s heiress, married on Nov. 
%, 1704, John Le Mesurier, who became 
Governor of Alderney. 
The Le Mesuriers had then been Governors 


of Alderney for over one hundred years, re- 
signing the patent to the Government in 1852. 
The Andros coat-of-arms, together with the 
Sausmarez arms, were registered in England 
on Sept. 23, 1686, viz., A field gules thereon 
a saltire gold, surmounted by another vert. 
On a chief argent three mullets sable for 
Andros only. 
H. Le 
Guernsey, C.1. 


NTHONY BROWNE, FRANCISCAN, 
1538 (elxviii. 47).—‘‘One Anthony 
Browne, sometime a friar observant of Green- 
wich, and of late taking upon him as a her- 
mit ’’ (Duke of Norfolk to Cromwell, 4 Aug., 
1538). He was executed for denying the 
Royal Supremacy. See the account in Gas- 
quet’s ‘Henry VIII and the English Monas- 

teries,’ vol. ii., pp. 251-253. 

J. R. F. 


)PISCOPAL DIAMOND JUBILARIANS 
(clxviii. 47).—The date of Archbishop 
Redwood’s consecration as bishop was 17 Mar., 
1874—not “ 1864.’’ As the account stands 
he was consecrated bishop before he was 
ordained priest. 17 Mar., 1874, is the cor- 

rect date. 

Joun Rory FLETCHER. 


ARREN HASTINGS: QUERIES RE- 

GARDING HIS FAMILY (elxv. 372, 
411; clxvi. 46).—To my queries at the first 
of the above references (none of which has 
yet been answered) may I append the nega- 
tive information that no record of George 
Hastings’ death can be found in the regis- 
ters either of Deane or of the neighbouring 
parishes with which the Rev. George Austen 
was connected, viz., Steventon and Ashe— 
so I am kindly informed by the present rec- 
tor. 

H. B. 


ECORDS OF BMIGRATION : AUSTRA- 
LIA AND NEW ZEALAND (elxvii. 
241, 284, 374, 443; clxviii. 32, 53).—I am 
afraid your correspondent will have difficulty 
in obtaining emigrant lists for the period 
mentioned, mainly because most settlers at 
this period were unassisted and journeyed to 
Australia at their own expense. Hence, their 
names would appear only in ships’ passenger 
lists. The same applies to New Zealand after 
cessation of the colonising efforts of the Can- 
terbury Association and _ kindred bodies. 
With convicts Government lists were kept, 
because they were prisoners, each with a 
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definite period to serve. Files of early 
Australian and New Zealand newspapers 
contain numerous passenger lists and, where 
the emigrant was of some social standing or 
belonging to a family well-known in the 
colonies, more detailed information, but 
complete files are difficult to come by and, for 


practical purposes, are unindexed. 
Sydney Morning Herald, Hunter Street, 
Sydney, and the Mitchell Library, Mac- 


quarie Street, Sydney, possess indices to old 
newspaper files and might be able to assist. 
Various local histories, volumes devoted 
largely to biographical sketches of pioneers, 
and official records published in ‘ Historical 
Records of Australia’ contain much infor- 
mation, and your correspondent should com- 
municate with an individual in Australia, 
giving details of the families in which he is 
interested, and also write to the Australian 
Society of Genealogists, Sydney. I shall be 
glad to give what help lies in my power if 
your correspondent cares to write me. 
Henry Bateson. 
G.P.0, Box 1880W., Brisbane, Queensland. 
You might be glad to inform Mr. KInnI- 
BURGH that there are in the Mitchell Library, 
Sydney, the official lists of emigrants 
arriving in New South Wales from the be- 
ginning of official emigration in 1832 on to 
the ’80s. We have also a list of emigrants 
brought out by the Rev. J. D. Lang in the 
Stirling Castle in 1831. The Public Library 
of Victoria has records for that State after 


its separation from New South Wales, and in | 
the Chief Secretary’s Department in each of | 


the other States there should be similar lists. 
Ipa LEESON, 
Mitchell Librarian. 


()RRERY (clxviii. 47).—An_ electrically 
driven planetarium or orrery occupies a 


prominent place in Gallery No. 36 of the | 


Royal -Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. The 
outer glass case represents the celestial | 


sphere, on which are indicated the more im- 


portant constellations, and the solar system | 


is arranged inside, with the sun in the 
centre. Around the sun the planets move in 
their proper orbits while revolving on their 
own axes. An early Chinese planetarium, 
showing a remarkable knowledge of the stars, 
is exhibited in an adjoining case. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Erdington. 


Your querist evidently refers to the orrery 
He should apply to 


at the old Polytechnic. 


The | 


Dr. R. T. Gunther, at the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 
Epwarkp 


E REV. THOMAS FORT (clxvii. 423; 

clxviii, 12).—Thomas Fort (Stubbs, ‘Reg. 
Sacr. Angl.,’ 2nd ed., 208; Kubel, ‘ Hier- 
_archia Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 2nd ed., ii., 1914, 
_p. 79) or Ford (Stubbs, loc. cit.) was a Black, 
| otherwise Austin, canon regular of Bodmin 
_ when he was precognized bishop of Achonry 
‘by Alexander VI in secret consistory on 


/8 Oct., 1492 (Eubel, loc, cit.) and he was 
| doubtless the bishop Thomas who was dead 
| when Julius II provided Eugene O’Flanagan, 
(a Black, otherwise Dominican, friar, to this 
| see on 22 Dec., 1508 (van Gulik and Eubel, 
|‘ Hierarchia,’ ut sup., Ist ed., iii., 1910, 
p. 106). Among other things Fort was 
| Abbot of Bourne in Lincolnshire (Stubbs, 
| loc, cit.), an Arroasian house (‘ Chapters of 
_ Aug. Canons,’ ed. Salter, 57, note i.; 277, 
136), in 1501, and Bishop-Suffragan of Lin- 
_coln 1496-1504 (Stubbs, loc. cit., where further 
information is given). 
H. 1. A, 


PORTRAIT - PAINTER 


(clxviii. 47).—I think that Mr. B. P. 


ScaTTerRGoop has already access to most of 

what is known: he might refer to Walpole’s 
| ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 1862, ed. ii., p. 672, 
and Graves’s ‘Century of Loan Exhibitions,’ 
| li., 1913. Maubert was a pupil apparently 
io Caspar Smits, the Dutch painter. 


W. H. Quarrett. 


“ RUNGIE”: INDIA-RUBBER 
441; clxviii. 15, 53).—This is the nick- 
name of the officer responsible for physical 
training, who was also called ‘ the india- 
_rubber man,’’ in Bartimaeus’ book, ‘ Naval 
_ Occasions,’ or possibly in the ‘ Tall Ship.’ 
It was in use in my school-days, thirty years 
ago. 


| 
| 
| 
MAUBERT, 
| 


V. 


URITY OF [GREEK] LANGUAGE 
PRESERVED BY WOMEN (clavii. 
458 ; clxviii. 30).—Though not an answer to 
RHEDECYNIAN’s query, Cicero’s testimony 
may be of interest as not quite irrelevant: 
Equidem cum audio socrum meam Laeliam— 
facilius enim mulieres incorruptam antiquita- 
, tem conservant, quod multorum sermonis ex- 
| pertes ea tenent semper quae prima didicerunt 
—sed eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihi aut 
_ Naevium videar audire. Cic. ‘de Or.’ 3. 12. 45. 


Cf. also ‘ Brutus,’ 58, §§ 210-11. 
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R INSFORD SETTLERS IN AMERICA | 
(clxvii. 453; clxviii. 32).—The spelling | 
is entirely a matter of date. On a map | 
showing the parish of Prescot, the township | 
of Rainford is spelled ‘‘ Rainsford’? (‘ Vic- | 
toria History of the County of Lancaster,’ 
p. 341). In the same volume at p. 382 will 
be found under ‘ Rainford ’ the following : 

Raineford 1190, Reineford 1202, Rayneford 
1256, Raynesford 1262, Reynford, Rayneford 
and Raynsford 1292. 

In some ancient documents the name is 
spelled Ranford, Ransford. 

In the Publications of the Harleian Society 
of the Visitations of the County of Oxford 
taken in the years 1566, 1574 and 1634 on 
p. 165 is recorded the pedigree of Raynsford 
of Great Tew. After showing ‘ a most true 
and perfect note of the Cheife Mannor of 
Mickell Tewe and of the rest of the mannors 
in the same Lordshippe’’ it concludes as 
follows : 

Whose Issue had Issue a daughter maryed to 
John Willcottes Esquier 

hose Issue had Issue a daughter maryed to 
Henry Raynsford of Lancashyre, 
Lord of Pn From _ this enry 
descended Edward Raynsford Esquier, [last 
lord of Great Tew] maryed Dorothy Lee daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of Sir Robert Lee 2nd 
brother of Sir Henry Lee K.G., b. 1530. ob, 1610. 

The legacy in the will of John de Rains- 
ford was probably, as suggested, to the house 


| not appear; there is, however, somethin 


of Augustinian friars at Warrington, Lancs. 

To give another instance of the difficulty 
of identification: in the same will, imme- 
diately after his bequest to the friars of 
“Werington,”” the testator wills ‘‘To Sir 
John Ditton, his better cup called Bikre ”’ ; 
he also bequeaths to John de St. Albans 
“another of my cups called Bikre.’’ It was 
thought that ‘‘ beaker’? was intended, but 
this theory must be discarded, for on the floor 
of the church is a stone inscribed to John de 
Bykyr of the fourteenth century. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


()THER SURNAME (clxviii. 49).—The fol- 
lowing is from Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica,’ 1860: 

Otter is a Scandinavian personal name of 
gteat antiquity, and common application. It 
18 variously spelt Otter, Ohter, Other, Othyr, 
Ottyr, Oter, and in Domesday book, Otre. In 
some one or other of these forms it occurs also 
in the Saxon Chronicle, the Annales Cambria, 
and the Dublin Annals. A_ lately-deciphered 
inscription on a cross in the Isle of Man 
teads— “ Otr raised this cross to Fruki, his 


\ 


father.” As a Sauls name, it has existed 
from time immemorial in the “ Danish” or 
Northman counties of East Yorkshire, Not- 
tingham, Lincoln and Derby, where there is 
almost a clan of Otters, though the name is 
rarely to be met with in other counties, and 
scarcely appears at all in the metropolis. 
Walter Fitz-Other, the celebrated castellan of 
Windsor, temp. William I., the reputed ances- 
tor of the Fitzgeralds, Gerrards, Windsors, and 
other great houses, was the son of Otherus, a 
great landowner under the Confessor, but 
whether the latter was of Norse descent om 
ike 
armorial evidence of the connection of the 
Otters with the families alluded to. Ingram, 
in his translation of the Saxon Chronicle, says 
that Otter was “ originally ‘ oht-here or ‘ ocht- 
here,’ i.e. Terror of an Army.” 


Harrison’s ‘ Surnames of the United King- 
dom’ (1918) has the following: 
Orrer (Anglo-Scandinavian). The Old Norse 


or Icelandic Ottar(r for Otthar = Terrible 
Army [O.N. étti, terror, dread + —har, her-r, 


army], was Anglicized Ohter (‘ A.-Sax. 
Chron.,’ A.D. 911, 918), Ohthere (‘ Beéwulf,’ 
5857, etc.). 


The modern Scand. forms are Ottar, Aattar, 
Otter, etc. Stéylen (‘Norske Dédbenavne,’ 
p. 70) says that this name is often confused 
with the German Otto. 

(Teutonic) (1) the Old German Other = 
Prosperous Army [Old High German 6t, pros- 
perity + heri, army.] 

(2) a nickname from the Otter [Middle Eng- 
lish oter(e, Old English or Anglo-Saxon oter, 
ottor = Old Norse otr — German and Dutch 
otter) 

Walter Oter.—Hundred Rolls. 


W. W. P. or HawksnHaw. 


EFORMADES IN BUNYAN’S ‘ HOLY 

WAR’ (clxvii. 440; clxvili. 52).—May 

I direct the attention of Nevux to the fact 

that réformés is still current French for 

demobilised soldiers, especially those in- . 
valided or on half-pay ? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I am much obliged to Neux for what he 
tells me about this word, but I am still not 
clear in regard to what Bunyan meant by 
‘*Those that rode reformades.’’ Does it 
merely mean soldiers who came to see the 
battle, but were—being disbanded—under no 
obligation to fight, and were riding together 
simply for company ? 

E. H. A. 


PocKWRaA (clxv. 67, 106, 138, 195). — 

Arthur Bryant, in his recently published 
‘England of Charles II’ (Longmans) tells 
on p. 155 how a penny post was established 
in London in 1680, and adds that it “‘ gave 


immortability to a not too reputable specu- 
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lator named Dockwra,’’ and also first intro- 
duced the principle of dated postmarks, 
which are to be found on London letters after 
that year. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RON RAILINGS AND THEIR RE- 
MOVAL (elxvii. 351, 388; clxviii. 52). — 
The removal of the railings of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is noted at 1S. 1. 44; and elxvi. 
214. 
J. ARDAGH. 


LK-LORE: THE OPAL (elxvii. 458; 
elxviii. 30).—The unluckiness of the opal 
does not seem to hold in one respect. 


| (AESAR’S STAG (clxvii. 133, 174, 195, 


There | 


212, 231).—In one of Sir Thomas Wyat’s 


| poems Anne Boleyn is described as a white 


| hind round whose neck is a golden collar in- 
scribed ‘‘ Noli me tangere for Caesar’s I am.” 


M. H. Donps. 


[LLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ‘ JOHN 

GILPIN’ (clxvii. 457; clxviii. 32), — 
| There seem to be about a dozen illustrated 
| editions of the above published between 1828 
' and 1911—some in children’s series. There 
| is one by George Cruickshank (1828), C. A. 
| Doyle (1866) and Randolph Caldecott (1878), 


A. M. Coreman. 


| 


is another old belief that every month of the | 


year is under the influence of one or more | 


of the precious stones. Mr. C. J. 8S. Thomp- 
son refers to this in the ‘ Folk-Lore of Be- 
trothal and Marriage,’ and says that the 
opal symbolising hope, was the stone for 
October, so that anyone born in that month 
might wear it without harm. I notice, too, 
that Sir Charles lgglesden, in ‘ Those Super- 
stitions,’ in a chapter on ‘ The Gem,’ refers 
to this belief. The opal, to anyone born in 
October, is ‘‘ distinctly lucky.’’ ‘‘ There 
need be no worry,”’ he tells us, ‘ about bad 
luck in connection with any stone so long as 
it fits in with the month in which the owner 
is born.” 


engagement-ring containing the correct stone. 
The opal is ‘‘the lucky gem’’ for October. 


C. P. Hate. 


Perhaps the opal of Alphonso XII is one to 
which the greatest interest belongs. This 
monarch on his wedding-day presented an 

- opal ring to his wife, and her death took 
place soon afterwards. 
the ring was given to his sister, who also 
died a few days after receiving the gift. It 
was then presented to the King’s sister-in- 
law, and she died within three months. 
Astounded by these fatalities, Alphonso de- 


cided to wear the ring himself, but died | 


within a very short time. The Queen 
Regent then attached the ring to a gold 


chain, which she suspended on the neck of | 


the Virgin of Almudena of Madrid. 
H. AsKEw. 
(ROMWELL'S ARMY (elxvii. 405). — 
Soldiers in the ranks might receive com- 


missions as officers. See C. H. Firth, ‘ Crom- 
well’s Army’ (1902). 


M. H. Dopps. 


Before her funeral | 


[JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elzxiii.- 

elxviii. passim).—The following is from 
the Church Registers of Lyminge, Kent, 
Vol. i., 1538-1679. During the Protectorate 
John Grimstone, vicar, 1581 to 1602, appears 
to have had the earliest register carefully re- 
copied. He left nine daughters survivin 
him, the tenth, whom he significantly named 
Sufficient, having died before him. To each 
of the surviving daughters he left a legacy 
of three pounds five shillings and eightpence 
and a tenement at Woodchurch to his widow. 


LEonarD (. PRICE. 


| Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


AWCETT FAMILY (clxvii. 172, 303, 357, 
| 389).—There is a pedigree of the Faw- 
_cett family of West Boldon, Co. Durham 
(and of the City of Durham), 1669-1830, in 
Surtees’ ‘ History of Durham,’ ii. (1840), 
| given in a modified form in Burke’s ‘Landed 
Gentry ’ (1669-1847, etc.), and another of the 
Fawcett family of Corbridge, Northumber- 
land, and Satley, Co. Durham, 1538-1914, in 
Faweett’s ‘ Satley Registers ’ (1914), pp. 165- 
169. There are Fawcett families in Cumber- 
land (Carlisle, etc.), Westmorland, North 
Yorkshire, and other places, but I know of 
no published pedigrees. The late Henry 
Fawcett, the blind Postmaster-General, 
| statesman and political economist, who died 
6 Nov., 1884, must have belonged to a family 
who had some connection with the Corbridge 
(Northumberland) family, for a photograph 
of Henry, when twenty-one, and another of 
a member of the Corbridge family taken at 
the same age, are almost identical. There 1s 
a Fawcett family in New South Wales, who 

are believed to be descendants of the Cor- 

idge family. 
bridg y Lw.F. 


And he mentions an old custom | 
for a lover to present his betrothed with an | 
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AND GROSVENOR (elxviii. 10, 
51).—Will you allow me to express one 
person’s thanks to the five gentlemen who so 
kindly answered my query as to authorities 
on the Scrope and Grosvenor case. 

It is probable that others of your readers 
will welcome the collective information which 
they supply, for when heraldry is under dis- 
cussion the great case of Scrope and Gros- 
venor must often be mentioned. 


AN ANTIQUARY. 


ENRY SPENCER, JOURNALIST 
(clxviii. 10).—J. W. F. may be inter- 
ested in the subjoined items of information 
about Henry Spencer, meagre though they 
may be. 

A few years ago I fell in with a copy of 
‘Local Records of South Durham from 1819 
to 1827.’ Written on the fly-leaf was the 
following : 


Lot 149 Purchased by me at sale of Matthew 
Mackey’s books 10 & 11 March 1920. C. O. P. 
Gibson, Bywell Castle, Stocksfield. Compiled 
by H. Spencer author of ‘Men that are Gone 
from the Households of Darlington.’ 


The advertisement at the commencement of 
the ‘Records’ says it was one of the last of 
the late Henry Spencer’s literary employ- 
ments. The publication was the first part 
dealing with the Records from 1819 to 1827. 
The intention of the publisher, Robert 
§wales, Darlington, was to complete the work 
in two volumes or eight parts, and thus 
bring it down to 1860. The part mentioned 
was published in 1866. 

H. Askew. 


“POTANY BAY,” ENFIELD (clxviii. 

48).—‘‘ Botany Bay’’ as a_ place-name 
is not restricted to Middlesex. Some years 
ago, at no great distance from Wolverhamp- 
ton, I came across a place named ‘‘ Botany 
Bay,” which 1 was led to understand was 
only as old as the Colonial days. 

In the parish of Norton-jucta-Kempscey, 
Worcestershire, is a place called ‘‘ Botany 
Bay,” recorded in 1299 as Botenaysse, which 
has been interpreted as ‘‘ Bota’s Ash-tree,”’ 
the latter part being derived from O.E. 2xsc, 
ash-tree. 

In the parish of Sydenhurst, Surrey, there 
is also a ‘‘ Botany Bay”? about which the 
editors of the recently-published ‘ Place- 
Names of Surrey,’ vol. xi. (English Place- 
Name Society’s Publications) remark that 

name occurs in other counties for fields 


| which is brimful of interesting details. 


in a remote situation. This may go towards 
the explanation of the Enfield name. 


H. Askew. 


BULMER CENOTAPH IN BROTTON 
CHURCHYARD, CLEVELAND (elxvii. 
404, 465). — Since sending the information 
given at the second reference I am able to 
quote the following from the Act Books of 
the Prerogative Court of York relating to 
Wills, ete. It may be of some help. 
1680. March 27. Bulmer, Anthony Marske, 
but dying at Yarm. (See Cleveland Act Book). 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND SWORD- 

DANCERS (clxviii. 48).—The Transac- 
tions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society, Part 
xxvil., Vol. iv., April, 1926, contain three 
versions of the Sword-Dancers’ Play supplied 
by the writer of this reply at the request of 
Mr. G. H. Cowling, one of the Editors. Mr. 
Cowling had himself given an account of the 
Mummers’ Play in Part xxv., Vol. iv., April, 
1924, of the same J'ransactions. My contri- 
bution gave the version as I knew it from 
personal recollection in addition to a Dur- 
ham version known as the ‘‘ Guiser’s’”’ Play, 
and a Border version of the same as given 
by the late Rev. Hastings M. Neville, Rec- 
tor of Ford, in a little book, ‘ A Corner of 
the North.’ 

In addition to the three versions men- 
tioned, the same number of the J'ransactions 
contained an interesting paper, ‘ Notes on 
the Goathland Folk-Play,’ from the pen of 
Frank W. Dowson. 

The Monthly Chronicle (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne), December, 1887, published an article 
by John Stokoe under the title of ‘ Notes on 
the Sword-Dancers’ Song and _ Interlude,’ 
This 
is accompanied by a sketch from Ralph Hed- 
ley’s picture of the Sword-Dancers, depict- 
ing the performers going through their evo- 
lutions in the snow outside the rectory gates 
at Tanfield. 

The old custom has recently been revived 
by a team of twelve dancers, six men and 
six women, organised by the Women’s Insti- 
tute of the old village of Cambo in North- 
umberland. These dancers won the first 
place in the dance festival in the City Hall, 
Newcastle, in the spring of 1934. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. | 


Part’ IV. 
William A. 
Chicago Press). 


ITHIN this new instalment is a large 
number of words whose many alternative 
spellings require them virtually to be entered 
several times over. We may take as two 
examples (to say nothing of the words 
meaning ‘ borough’’) the word for ‘‘ em- 
broiderer ’’ whiih appears as browdminstar, 
browdister, browstar and brusour, with cor- 
responding reduplication of the allied words ; 
and then the word which we know as 
‘“‘ causeway ’’ for which the main entries are 
calsay, casay, cassay, causay, causé. 
ending in é€ are fairly frequent here: 
calumpné, capidosé, calamité, certanté, for 
example, and the nearness of French is 
exemplified in many forms, thus cass, 
i.e., casser, to make void, caduc, butin, cabos- 
choun, burreau (an executioner), but (tar- 
get)—one might extend the list indefinitely. 
Under But prep. meaning without ’’ is 
given an interesting collection of instances ; 
we did not, however, notice—what we imagine 
to be the principal one known to the non- 
Scottish reader—the old Clan Chattan motto 
Touch not ‘the cat but a glove. 

Brouk in the sense of having the use or 
possession of land or other commodities, 
offers in its several forms and with its con- 
nected words a good series of articles, and 
the same may be said of buist or bust (a small 
box for documents, money or medicines) ; 
burd, board, and all that belongs to it—one 
of the best ‘series here; and cast, longest of 
these articles. 

Brusche in Scots is a much more vigorous 
word for an attack than it is in our use of 
it; and for sudden violence of weather Scots 
has the quaint expressive bub, a favourite 
word with Douglas (‘‘ The bubbis and wyndy 
clowdis . . . Gan flee onon furth of the large 
ayr’’—a delightful weather description). 
The origin of this is said to be obscure, and 
obscure also is that of bud, very common in 
the sixteenth century in the sense of bribery. 
(“Thou suld als mak strait inhibicion 
That nane tak bud for gift of benefice.’ 
Numerous quotations are given). 

Some of the picturesque or curious words 
we noted are brokit, of mixed colour, esp. 
black and white (‘‘I leve to my eldest 


Broket—Chamber. By Sir 
Craigie. (University of 


Forms | 


ane brokkit blak ox’’); 
enamoured, extremely fond of 
|(‘“We are fools to be browden and fond 
of a pawne in the loof of our hand”); 


| bruther 
| browdin, 


buller, ‘‘ to boil ’’ with the phrase in the 
resent participle bullerand in his blude; 
ryke, a hive (of bees), a nest (of ants), a den, 
a swarm; byknife, a knife carried beside a 
dagger (“ For maiking ane by knife to your 
’’) ; cammock (late L. cambuca) crooked, 
of a tree or stick; and camschoch, which 
means ‘‘ crooked ’’ too, but is used of per- 
sons, and in the sense of ‘‘ perverse ’’ as well 
as ‘‘ deformed "’ ; capidosé, a boy’s cap; car 
(earlier ker) the left hand or side; carse, 
which is found principally in place-names, a 
Stretch of land along the bank of a river. 
The bugill, the wild ox whose name has 
given us the bugle-horn or bugle furnishes a 
few pleasant quotations (‘‘ Lat no bowgle, 
with his busteous hornis, The meek pluch 
ox oppres.’’). The figurative expressions 
under bus, a bush, are some of them amusing, 
e.g. “The King . . . lyked of nan that wald 
nocht wag as the bus waggit.’”” Calmis, cawmis 
is a word meaning the moulds for casting 
bullets, or other objects of metal, and a 
curious figurative use of it has been found, 
e.g. in Rutherford (1637) ‘‘ Forget not Zion 
| that is now in Christ’s calmes and in His 
forge.’’ Cantaillie, in examples only from 
the sixteenth century, is a tuft and an 
edging of tassels, or fringe. Carter as pos 
sibly a poetical word—a charioteer—has a 
quaint sound. One would like to know the 
meaning of cat in catband, an iron band for 
securing a door. 
__ Among words of historical interest come 
‘ butter tron,’ the tron in Edinburgh for 
the weighing of butter; cachepell, the game 
of hand-tennis, or the court where this was 
played ; calp, caup, the ‘‘ best aucht ’’ in the 
| possession of a tenant claimed at his death 
by his superior; cane and cane fowl in the 
Sense of payment in kind, with a consider- 
able collection of quotations; Care, or Cair 
Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, which has 
_not yet, it seems, been satisfactorily related 
| to the similar Scandinavian and English ex- 
| pressions; and cartow, a cannon throwing 4 
ball of a quarter of a hundred-weight. 


Lamb Always Elia. By Edith Christina 
Johnson. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.). 

E idea that Elia is merely a creation 

of Lamb’s imagination, designed to 


afford him escape from the miseries of his 
actual life and real self, has been cropping 
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up here and there. One may suspect it to 
be primarily a product of the wish to say 
something new. It would be a pity if the 
idea were definitely to establish itself, for 
there is plenty of evidence to prove—so far 
as proof can be obtained in such a matter— 
that Elia is very much Lamb himself. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, then, has done good service 
in showing, on the one hand, how close is 
the correspondence between the Essays of 
Elia and Lamb’s letters, and, on the other, 
in bringing out anew the grounds for hold- 
ing that Lamb’s life was not, as he lived it 
day by day, the life of a poor victim, but 
something very much the contrary. We 
think his admirers sometimes make too little 
of Mary Lamb’s companionship, in her 
better years, as a factor towards happiness : 
indeed, this book might have laid a thought 


-more stress upon it. Be that as it may, 


no one free from pre-conceived notions can 
well read Lamb, whether in essays, letters 
or literary criticism, without perceiving that 
his was, in all essentials, a rich life, and 
that he could not have given what he has 
given us without having enjoyed what there 
was to enjoy in it. It may be rash to say 
“there was much more of intellect in him 
than emotion’’—there is no evidence that 
really touches that—but undoubtedly Profes- 
sor Johnson is right in insisting on the power 
of Lamb’s intellect and the intensity of his 
imaginative activity. 


both to his mind and his writing of his work 
at the India House, as well as the effect upon 
him, though he kept so resolutely aloof from 
politics, of the political fermentation of the 
time. The disinterestedness and penetra- 
tion of his judgment of contemporaries; the 
quality imparted to his work on the old 
dramatists by its being rooted in genuine, 
long-standing admiration derived from youth- 
ful study ; his powers of memory, extraordin- 
arily tenacious, yet tenacious rather of its 
own impressions than of facts—here cleverly 
brought out—are a few examples of the 
many points on which the book is good. A 
large part of it is taken up with showing 
arallels between the Essays of Elia and 

mb’s letters; there is a useful chapter on 
Thomas Manning; and there is, of course, 
due account taken of Lamb’s own reading. 
— be seen that little or nothing new is 


The faults of the work are inequality (some 
of it is excellent reading; some of it is dull) 
and a tendency to quite unnecessary repeti- 


tion. Some of it, with its rather frequent 
“as we have seen before ’’ or the like, reads 
as if it had been delivered as a lecture. 
Here and there appears a certain immaturity 
of judgment, of which the most striking ex- 
ample occurs in the remarks on Amherst’s 
refusal to kotow. 

A misprint ‘1775’’ for 1875 on p. 58 
might be corrected in a second edition. ‘‘ The 
Gillman’s at High Gate’’ looks odd to a 
British reader. There are one or two other 
points which harmlessly show the trans- 
Atlantic divergence, e.g., the note on Captain 
Cook ; such things are doubtless yet more fre- 
quent in English works touching American 
scenes and personages. 


Lamb’s ‘ Barbara S—.’ By L. E. Holman. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.). 


OVERS of Lamb will assuredly welcome 
this book, having had hitherto little but 


She also puts well | 
what most students have seen, the advantages | 


the ‘ D.N.B.’ account of Fanny Kelly. Her 
| claim to be remembered rests chiefly upon 
Lamb’s affection for her. Without the two 
| letters to her—his proposal of marriage and, 
| above all, the acquiescence in her refusal—we 
should have lacked one of the most poignant 
| of our grounds for admiration of Lamb. Still, 
she was herself very much of a personality. 
An actress’s triumphs, as well as the quali- 
ties which once procured her distinction, 
are of all things difficult to recover; one may 
observe a comparative failure even in 
accounts of Mrs. Siddons. All the more, 
then, does a study like this deserve appreci- 
ation, for, in spite of thinness in the material 
it contrives to give life to the  por- 
trait of Fanny Kelly and even to make 
'us understand how Lamb came to love 
| her. Though we all know that Lamb himself 
| spoke of her ‘‘divine plain’’ face, and 
| though she seems effectually to have eschewed 
| the airs and vanities of an actress, she turned 
| the heads of a good many people. There was 
| evidently about her, combined with ordinary 
| good sense and kindness and genuine great 
gifts as an actress, that sort of originality 
and spontaneity which the French express by 
the word primesautier. Her early developed 
sense for domestic life and its responsibilities 
is shown clearly enough by the famous inci- 
dent enshrined in ‘ Barbara S—’; and it is 
clear that with this she had also—her fre- 
quentation of the Lambs shows it—an intel- 
lectual taste for well-furnished conversation 
in surroundings of simplicity. The world was 
not grateful to her for what she gave it, 
! though she had more claims upon its grati- 
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tude than those from its enjoyment of her 
acting. Everyone knew how difficult, how 
often disastrous, were the conditions under 
which young actors and actresses struggled 
through to a footing on the stage. She was 
the first to think of providing a Dramatic 
School in which many of the difficulties could 
be obviated. It failed in the end, but not 
till after she had for fifteen years ‘‘ devoted 
[her] whole fortune, mind and time ’’ to it. 
When at length she was compelled to relin- 
quish it, she was an old woman and penni- 
less. Her energy had once contrived by means 
of a benefit performance, to lift Joseph 
Grimaldi out of the depths of financial em- 
barrassment. A similar attempt made by 
her friends on her own behalf, failed rather 
ignominiously. However, something was 
scraped together for her, and she struggled on 
for some twenty-five years in poverty and 
often in sickness, to the age of ninety-two. 
Then, a few days before her death, as result 
of a petition to the Prime Minister, she was 
granted an award of £150. 

Mr. Holman has skilfully inserted a good 
deal about contemporary persons and the 
theatre; and a word must be said in appre- 
ciation of the illustrations. 


WO articles in the new Quarterly Review 
are devoted to the question of the world’s 
languages. Dr. C. R. Haines sets out rea- 
sons for supposing that as time goes on Eng- 
lish will become the universal language. Its 
only possible competitor now would seem to 
be French, but the range of French is nar- 
rower, its suitability less adequate, and, 
moreover, English has already made more 
advance towards universality than is per- 
haps generally realised. Dr. Haines does 
not forget the possibility of what the world 
has seen happen to Latin—a divergence of 
development in the different countries where 
English is spoken which may issue in for- 
mation of separate languages. This ten- 
dency, however, will be counteracted as it 
could not be in the former instance, by the 
vast amount of printed literature everywhere 
and constantly read and by the constant 
intercommunication between all parts of the 
world. The other article on language is that 
by Sir Harry Luke on ‘The Angora Lan- 
guage Reform.’ This involves rejection both 
of script and vocabulary which have been 
adopted from the Arabic. The Latin script 
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and a vocabulary based upon a manuscri 
Turkish-Arabic dictionary which was dig 
covered and printed in Constantinople some 
_ twenty years ago are to take their place, and 
| the reformers look forward to seeing the lan 
| guage thus renewed and reorganized, spread 
‘beyond the bounds of Turkey in Europe 
to the large bodies of men in other coum 
tries belonging to their race. Dr. Antoine 
Béclére has an interesting paper on the work 
of Madame Curie; and Mr. Kenneth Hare 
has brought together many entertaining 
ancient beliefs in his ‘ Christmas Folk-lore,’ 
One can but wish wide success to the paper 
in which that well-known lover of the animal 
world, Mr. Douglas Gordon, argues in sup 
port of the Anti-Steel-Trap Campaign. Dr, 
A. 8. Russell’s paper on Sir Isaac Newton 
should serve to re-adjust some popular mig 
conceptions about our greatest man of science, 
and Mr. Charles Carter’s ‘ Art and the 
Atonement’ should enable readers to see this 
side of the development of Christian art more 
fully as a whole and by reference to central 
conceptions and the history of thought than 
perhaps most of us have hitherto seen it, 
Papers on current political and social topics 
are Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s ‘ Japan’s “ World- 
War” in Trade’; Mr. Cedric Dover's 
‘Eugenic Legislation in India,’ and ‘ The 
Socialist Upheaval in Spain,’ by the Marquis 
de la Torrehermosa. Dr. Lyttelton puts for- 
ward the Claims of the Deaf, and Lieut.- 
Col. Cuthbert Headlam, M.P., has an inform- 
ing article on ‘ National Expenditure.’ 
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